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FORGET  us  NOT,  -when  far  away, 
Though  the  deep  ocean  rolls  between ; 
FORGET  ME  NOT,  where'er  you  stray, 
In  busy  throngs  or  paths  unseen. 

FOROHT  MB  NOT,   if  ever  care 

Assails  your  cairn  and  peaceful  breast, 

FORGKT  ME  NOT    in  deep  despair, 

Or  in  the  joyous  scenes   of  rest. 

FOROET  NOT  HSR  who  lonely  hero, 
Still  prajs  that  bliss  may  be  your  lot, 
And  Oh!  when  others  hold  you  dear, 
FOROST,  alas!  FOROIT  ME  NOT. 


LITTLE     FORGET-ME-NOT. 
I 


THE   MAY   DAY   WREATH; 

OR    THE    DISGRACE    OF    VANITY. 

Alvira  Allen,  a  girl  of  extreme  beauty,  was  re- 
ceiving her  education  at  a  boarding  school,  where 
every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  her  moral  and 
religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  habits.  She  was 
intelligent  and  studious,  but  nothing  could  conquer 
her  devotion  to  her  own  personal  attractions.  The 
good  sense  of  her  teachers  had  assisted,  in  part,  to 
correct  this  fault  of  her  character  ;  but,  like  all  efforts 
that  are  not  founded  on  religious  principle,  it  sprang 
up  at  the  spell  of  temptations. 

A  May  day  celebration  was  to  take  place,  and 
the  school  girls  were  all  in  a  glow  of  expectation. 
The  day  arrived,  and  a  Queen  was  to  be  chosen. 
Who  should  it  be  ? 

"  It  must  be  Ellen,"  said  one.  "  How  amiable 
and  generous  she  is  !  Do  you  remember  her  assist- 
ing that  old  negro  woman,  we  met  on  the  road  yes- 
terday, and  giving  her  all  her  cake,  while  we  ate 
ours  ?" 

"  Ah  !  but  Jane  must  be  Queen,"  said  Susan  Har- 
rison. She  is  so  lively,  that  she  will  amuse  us 
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every  moment,  while  she  is  on  her  throne.  And 
then  she  looks  so  grave  all  the  time,  and  prims  up 
her  mouth,  while  we  are  aching  with  laughter.  Oh  ! 
1  should  love  such  a  funny  Queen." 

'"  I  know  she  is  very  droll,"  said  another,  "  but 
she  is  not  a  perfect  scholar.  Now  Elizabeth  Glen 
never  misses  a  lesson.  She  ought  to  be  Queen." 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth  is  too  grave,"  said  one.  "  I  like 
Lucy  Manson.  She  is  very  religious,  but  is  always 
cheerful,  and  trying  to  make  others  happy." 

The  argument  ran  quite  high,  as  each  contended 
for  her  favorite,  until  Alice  Matthews  clapped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  know  who  will  be  a  splen- 
did Queen, — Elvira  !  She  dresses  so  elegantly  ! 
How  superbly  she  will  look  sitting  on  her  grassy 
throne,  with  a  wreath  on  her  white  forehead.  The 
children,  like  men,  were  fascinated  by  appearances, 
and  Elvira  was  proclaimed  Queen,  by  acclamation. 
She  retired  to  her  toilet,  and  the  girls,  after  a  little 
consultation,  nocked  to  their  teacher. 

"  Do,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Warren,"  cried  they, 
"  loan  us  the  wreath  we  saw  in  your  drawer  the 
other  day.  We  wish  to  surprise  Elvira  with  a  beau- 
tiful crown."  The  consent  was  readily  given. 
They  rushed  to  the  drawer,  but  the  flowers  were 
not  there.  They  looked  with  disappointment  at 
each  other,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Warren,  with  ex- 
clamations of  regret.  An  anxious  search  was  made, 
but  unsuccessfully.  The  girls,  preceded  by  their 
amiable  teacher,  hastened  to  Elvira's  room,  to  in- 
form her  of  their  intention,  and  its  failure,  and  con- 
sult on  a  substitute  for  the  May  day  crown.  They 
entered,  and  found  Elvira,  resplendent  in  conscious 
beauty.  But  what  was  that  mantling  glow  upon  her 
cheeks,  deep  as  the  last  look  the  sun  casts  upon 
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an  evening  sky  ?  Envy  her  not,  ye  lovers  of  per- 
sonal beauty, — that  glow  was  guilt; — for,  twined 
among  the  ringlets  of  her  glossy  hair,  was  the 
wreath  sought  for  by  her  young  companions. 

The  withering  truth  fell  at  the  same  moment  on 
every  mind.  There  was  a  long  and  agitated  pause. 
At  length  Mrs.  Warren,  with  a  cold  stern  voice,  ad- 
dressed her: — 

"Elvira,  that  wreath  was  to  have  been  yours. 
Your  playmates,  proud  of  your  charms,  thought  that 
innocent  flowers  would  grace  your  brow.  My  heart 
is  sick,  Elvira  ;  sick  and  sorrowful."  A  large  tear 
slowly  rolled  over  her  cheek  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
girls  sobbed  aloud.  "  Keep  the  wreath,  unhappy 
child,"  she  continued,  as  Elvira  tore  it  from  her  hair, 
"  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you. — :Retire."  ^ 


MARY    AND    HER    DOVE. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer's  evening,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor,  that  the  children  came  running 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  tell  them  a  story.  One 
wished  me  to  tell  them  about  Blue  Beard,  and 
another,  the  story  of  the  Disorderly  Little  Girl.  I 
told  them  I  had  a  new  story  to  relate  ;  the  name 
of  it  was  Mary  and  her  Dove.  They  were  de- 
lighted with  the  title,  and  seated  themselves  at 
the  table,  and  looking  earnestly  up  in  my  face, 
wished  to  know  if  it  was  a  true  story.  I  told 
them  it  was  a  kind  of  fable,  and  I  then  commenced. 
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Mary  had  a  white  Dove,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.  Whenever  Mary  was  good,  the  Dove  was 
very  happy,  and  would  discover  in  various  ways 
his  approbation ;  but  when  she  was  naughty,  the 
bird  would  droop  its  head  and  seem  very  melan- 
choly. The  only  way  in  which  Mary  could  com- 
fort it,  was  to  make  sincere  resolutions  to  be  bet- 
ter in  future.  She  always  carried  it  about  with 
her,  and,  indeed,  the  Dove  was  never  willing  to  be 
absent  from  her  even  for  a  moment.  If  she  did  the 
least  wrong,  it  silently  reproved  her.  She  would 
often  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  bird,  and  then 
she  always  felt  unhappy;  but  when  she  had  the 
Dove's  approbation,  she  was  full  of  gladness.  The 
Dove  is  an  emblem  of  conscience,  which  is  a  friend 
that  we  all  have  within  our  own  hearts,  and  if  we 
obey  its  dictates,  we  shall  always  be  happy. 


THE    INDOLENT    GIRL. 

Mamma,  Iv'e  lost  ray  thimble, 
And  my  spool  has  roll'd  away  ; 

My  arms  are  aching  dreadfully, 
And  I  want  to  go  and  play. 

I've  spent  the  live-long  morning, 
Picking  out  this  endless  seam, — • 

So  many  stitches  in  a  shirt, 
Is  quite  a  foolish  scheme. 

If  I  could  set  the  fashion, 
I  know  what  I  would  do ; 
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I'd  not  be  troubling  people, 
And  make  them  sit  and  sew. 

I'd  put  some  homespun  on  their  necks, 

And  sew  it  all  around, 
And  make  them  look  like  cotton  bags 

Placed  endwise  on  the  ground. 

I  hate  to  make  these  button  holes, 

I  do  not  love  to  stitch, 
My  thread  keeps  breaking  all  the  time, 

With  just  a  little  twitch. 

There's  Johnny  playing  marbles, 

And  Susan  skipping  rope, 
They  have  finish'd  all  their  easy  tasks, 

While  I  must  sit  and  mope. 

I  think,  mamma,  'tis  very  hard, 

That  you  should  keep  me  here, 
When  the  blue  sky  looks  so  temptingly, 

And  the  sun  is  shining  clear. 

Mamma!  She's  gone  and  left  me, 

And  closely  shut  the  door  ; 
Mamma !  mamma  !  come  back  again, 

I  will  not  grumble  more. 

Oh  dear  !   how  foolish  I  have  been— 

From  dinner  I  must  stay. 
Mamma  !  mamma  !  come  back  again, 

Forgive  your  child,  I  pray. 

Alas,  she's  reach'd  the  balcony, 

And  means  not  to  return. 
Oh  what  a  look  she  cast  on  me, 

So  sad,  and  yet  so  stern. 


THE    TWIN    BROTHERS; 

OR     FRUITS     OF      DISOBEDIENCE. 

Henry  and  Charles  were  the  only  children  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  died 
in  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  her  suf- 
ficient property  to  enable  her  to  live  comfortably, 
and  sole  guardian  of  their  twin  children.  Loving 
her  two  boys  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  determined  on  retiring  to  the  country 
to  live  ;  fully  convinced,  that  by  so  doing  she  was 
giving  them  the  best  chance  for  gaining  robust 
constitutions.  As  she  intended  to  manage  their 
instruction  herself,  so  long  as  they  could  go  on 
without  masters,  the  inconvenience  of  living  some 
miles  from  the  city  was  not,  on  their  account,  very 
great. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  beautiful  country 
residence,  on  the  sea-shore,  called  Woodbine  Villa. 
The  grounds  attached  to  it  were  not  very  extensive  ; 
but  the  owner  of  the  place  having  always  taken 
great  pride  in  it,  it  was  arranged  with  great  care 
to  preserve  its  beauty.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her 
boys  delighted  in  it,  and  were  anxious  that  it  should 
be  kept  as  neatly  as  it  always  had  been.  One 
part  of  the  premises  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  fond  parent,  because  she  feared  its  very  at- 
traction might  render  it  dangerous.  This  was  a 
little  bay  which  the  sea  formed  in  a  beautiful  part 
of  their  grounds  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
and  near  where  the  twins  had,  by  common  consent, 
established  their  play  ground.  Here  were  some 
fine  old  oak  trees,  to  which  the  boys  had  fastened 
1* 
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a  swing,  and  in  their  shade  was  erected  a  comforta- 
ble seat.  To  this  favorite  spot  the  fond  mother 
would  often  accompany  her  children,  in  the  hour 
allotted  to  play,  and  while  they  amused  themselves 
with  the  swing,  she  passed  the  time  near  them  with 
some  favorite  book.  As  she  could  not,  however, 
always  accompany  them,  she  was  fearful  that  they 
might  sometime,  in  her  absence,  be  tempted  too  near 
the  bank. 

But  Mrs.  Hamilton  knew  that  she  could  depend 
upon  her  boys,  if  they  gave  a  promise  not  to  go  near 
the  banks  of  this  bay,  and  she  therefore  soon  ceased 
to  feel  uneasy  about  it.  TRUTH  had  been  the  first 
feeling  engrafted  on  their  minds  ;.  and  so  success- 
fully had  this  feeling  been  instilled,  that  neither  of 
them  was  ever  known  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Henry  Hamilton  was  affectionate,  amiable  and 
tractable,  and  although  the  boys  were  at  this  time 
but  seven  years  old,  he  was  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  his  mother,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when, 
with  his  little  hand  clasped  in  hers,  they  rambled 
round  and  round  the  pretty  walks  attached  to  their 
new  home.  Charles  was  more  volatile  and  thought- 
less than  his  brother,  but  he  was  altogether  too  cor- 
rect a  child  to  be  guilty  of  telling  an  untruth. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  took  an  early  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  boys  about  the  danger  of  going  too  near 
the  water  in  their  play,  telling  them  that  the  bank 
was  very  slippery,  and  the  water  quite  too  deep  for 
them  to  fall  in  with  safety.  Henry  immediately 
promised  not  to  go  near  it ;  Charles  heard  her  re- 
marks, but  said  nothing.  He  knew  his  own  thought 
less  disposition,  and  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he 
might  be  tempted  to  the  banks  some  time ;  and  he 
would  not  make  a  promise  unless  he  was  sure  to 
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keep  it ;  therefore  he  was  silent,  and  his  mamma, 
not  finding  him  generally  so  attentive  as  Henry, 
took  no  notice  of  his  not  answering. 

In  about  a  year  after  their  removal  to  the  Villa, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  invited  the  children  of  her  two  sis- 
ters to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  boys  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  their  cousins 
again,  and  many  were  the  plans  contrived  by  them 
for  passing  the  time  agreeably. 

In  due  time,  the  young  visitors  arrived,  and  the 
children  being  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  time  pas- 
sed away  very  pleasantly.  Henry,  indeed,  was  de- 
lighted to  have  so  many  friends  and  companions 
around  him  ;  and  he  spared  no  exertions  to  make  the 
time  pass  agreeably.  His  little  cousins  noticed  this, 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  paid 
rather  more  attention  to  him  than  to  his  brother. 

One  day,  as  they  were  taking  a  ramble  together, 
Charles  proposed  that  they  should  all  go  to  the  play 
ground,  and  "  have  a  race,  girls  and  all,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  stir  up  their  blood."  To  this 
one  of  the  little  misses  objected,  saying  that  they 
were  all  too  much  fatigued  to  walk  so  far, — to  say 
nothing  of  a  race  after  it.  Henry  then  proposed  to 
visit  an  apple  tree  near  by,  which  bore  some  choice 
fruit,  and  after  picking  some  apples,  return  home. 
This  was  joyfully  assented  to  by  all  the  party,  ex- 
cept Charles.  It  did  not  suit  him  to  have  his  pro- 
posal slighted,  although  he  in  reality  cared  nothing 
about  going  to  the  play  ground  He  said  little  about 
it,  however,  and  followed  the  rest  to  the  apple  tree  ; 
but  he  was  too  much  offended  to  take  any  share  in 
picking  or  eating  the  fruit.  His  temper  was,  how- 
ever, naturally  too  good  to  permit  this  sulky  fit  to 
remain  long,  and  before  they  had  reached  home,  he 
was  as  lively  and  good-humored  as  ever. 
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After  spending  a  week  at  Woodbine  Villa,  theii 
visiters  returned  home,  and  the  two  boys  again  com- 
menced their  studies,  which  had  been  discontinued 
during  the  visit  of  their  cousins.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
spared  no  pains  to  store  their  minds  with  knowledge, 
and  they  repaid  her  exertions  by  diligence  and  per- 
severance. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  ceased 
to  think  of  the  danger  of  the  water.  But  one  day, 
as  the  boys  were  flying  their  kite  on  the  play  ground, 
Charles,  who  had  hold  of  the  cord,  called  Henry  to 
come  and  take  it,  that  he  might  go  just  a  little  nearer 
the  water,  to  see  a  boy  who  was  sitting  in  a  boat 
holding  a  kite.  He  wanted,  he  said,  just  to  see  how 
fast  the  kite  would  draw  the  boat.  But  Henry,  re- 
membering his  promise,  and  his  mother's  fears,  re- 
fused to  take  it,  and  begged  Charles  not  to  go  a 
step  nearer.  Charles  was  too  impatient  to  listen, 
and  Henry  immediately  left  him  and  returned  to 
the  house,  where  he  took  up  a  book  and  commenced 
reading,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  talk,  for  he 
scorned  to  be  a  tell-tale  ;  but  scarce  had  he  read 
through  the  first  page,  when  his  mother  was  alarmed 
by  screams,  and  cries  of  "  help  ! — help  !"  Henry 
too  well  knew  the  cause,  and  directed  his  mother 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Charles,  and  where 
they  found  him  struggling  in  the  water.  A  man 
was  called  to  his  assistance,  but  before  he  could  get 
to  him,  the  poor  willful  child  was  nearly  drowned. 
He  was  got  out,  however,  and  put  into  a  warm  bath, 
and  then  into  a  warm  bed.  A  doctor  was  sent  for, 
who  told  them  that  his  fright,  and  the  struggle  s 
which  he  made  in  the  water,  had  been  very  great 
and  his  patient  was  completely  exhausted  ;  he  ad-, 
vised  that  he  should  be  kept  very  quiet,  as  his  only 
chance  of  recovery. 
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Long  and  severe  were  his  sufferings,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  so  still,  that  nobody  was  allowed 
to  go  near  or  speak  to  him,  except  his  mother  and 
the  nurse.  Henry  was  sometimes  permitted  to  go 
in  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  Mrs.  Hamilton,  finding 
that  the  sight  of  his  brother,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health  and  happiness,  only  added  the  sorrows  of 
remorse  to  the  pains  of  sickness,  was  obliged,  at 
last,  to  forbid  it  entirely. 

Poor  Charles,  thus  left  to  himself,  was  often 
heard  to  lament  bitterly  his  disobedience,  which 
cost  him  so  many  weeks  of  pain  and  misery  ;  and 
he  resolved,  if  ever  he  did  recover,  he  would  try  to 
imitate  his  brother's  goodness,  listen  to  the  advice 
and  obey  the  commands  of  a  mother  who  fondly 
loved  him,  and  whose  constant  tenderness  during 
his  long  illness,  made  him  more  than  ever  feel 
ashamed  of  having  been  an  undutiful  and  disobedi- 
ent son. 


FRANK    TO    HIS    RABBIT. 

Little  rabbit !  young  and  bright, 
You  ,are  surely  my  delight ! 

I  left  you  in  grandmother's  room, 

Where  flowers  shed  their  sweet  perfume  ; 

And  set  an  apple,  close  beside 

The  place,  where  you  had  gone  to  hide — 

Supposing  you  might  hungry  be, 

For  having  changed  your  home  so  free. 
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But  awoke  grandma  at  night, 

Which,  had  you  known,  were  far  from  right, 

For  ah  !  she  thought  some  rat  or  mouse 

Had  some  how  got  into  the  house  ; 

But  on  reflection,  found  'twas  you, 

Sweet  little  Bun  !  though  not  in  view. 

Had  we  not  a  morning's  fun, 
While  you  round  the  room  did  run  ? 
Yes  !  we  gave  you  many  a  race, 
And  I  enjoyed  the  rabbit  chase  ; 
Under  drawers,  and  under  press, 
Into  every  small  recess — 
Beneath  the  beds — beneath  the  table — 
You  ran  as  hard  as  you  were  able ! 
No  doubt,  your  little  heart  did  beat. 
While  aunt  Flora  tied  your  feet, 
And  fasten'd  you  to  a  Locust  tree, 
That  she,  both  you  and  me  might  see  ! 

Little  Rabbit !  young  and  bright, 
You  are  now  my  heart's  delight ! 

I  can  not  praise  your  skin  as  fair, 
'Tis  just  the  color  of  my  hair — 
But  I  can  stroke  your  gentle  fur, 
And  caress  you,  pretty  sir, 
And  gaze  with  pleasure  on  your  eyes, 
And  see  you  jump  with  vast  surprize  ! 
And  you  can  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
And  skip  a  little — with  your  string  ; 
And  you  can  nicely  nibble  grass, 
And  see  the  people  as  they  pass — 
And  you  can  breathe  the  balmy  air 
Without  a  sigh — a  thought  or  care  ! 
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While  /can  watch  beneath  the  shade, 
And  see  you  not  at  all  afraid, 
But  run  with  courage  to  your  shed 
Whene'er  'tis  time  to  go  to  bed — 
Little  Bun  !  with  eyes  so  bright, 
I  wish  you  rest — and  bid  "  good  night.** 
I  can  not  wish  you  to  be  free — 
You're  worth  a  diadem  to  me ! 


THE     YOUNG     SAILOR. 

Ben  Marline,  the  son  of  a  humble  farmer,  from 
his  earliest  years  formed  an  attachment  to  the  life 
of  a  sailor.  As  his  parents,  after  repeated  trials, 
found  it  impossible  to  persuade  him  otherwise,  he 
was  at  last  permitted  to  make  his  first  voyage  in 
the  ship  Godolphin,  of  which  his  uncle  Mason  was 
captain.  His  father  and  mother  hoped  that  one 
voyage  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  their  son  ot 
the  reality  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  life 
he  had  chosen.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
vessel  to  sail,  our  hero  took  leave  of  his  family,  and 
was  received  on  board  as  one  of  the  crew. 

At  first  Ben  felt  rather  giddy  when  he  looked 
down  from  the  masts  upon  the  deck ;  but  in  a  few 
days  he  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  was  quite  at 
home  in  any  part  of  the  rigging. 

A  few  days  after  she  put  to  sea,  the  ship  encoun- 
tered a  severe  storm.  The  wind  blew  a  complete 
hurricane,  tearing  in  pieces  in  an  instant  such  of 
the  sails  as  had  not  been  completely  secured.  The 
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sea  beat  against  the  ship  as  if  it  would  break  her 
quite  up,  now  and  then  breaking  over  her  with  such 
fury  as  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it.  Poor  Ben 
was  all  this  while  nearly  out  of  his  wits  with  fright, 
and  he  was  so  dreadfully  sea-sick  that  he  could  not 
hold  up  his  head. 

The  Godolphin  was  engaged  in  trading  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another  ;  buying  goods  in  one 
country  and  carrying  them  to  another,  where  they 
were  more  valuable.  She  stopped  at  different 
ports  in  Africa,  and  bought  ivory  and  gold  dust, 
and  once  the  crew  were  nearly  all  murdered  by  a 
tribe  of  Moors,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to  seize  the 
vessel  and  murder  all  on  board ;  but,  happily,  their 
design  was  discovered  and  prevented. 

After  various  adventures  they  entered  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touching  at  several  ports  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  at  length  went  to  China,  where  they  took  in  a 
cargo,  and  then  set  sail  for  New  South  Wales. 
Their  course  was  uninterrupted  for  several  days, 
when,  one  morning,  the  ship  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  all  their  endeavors  to  get  her  off  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  so  they  finally  resolved  to  leave  her  and 
try  to  reach  the  shore.  Part  of  the  crew  got  upon 
a  raft  which  they  had  made,  and  the  remainder 
took  to  the  boat.  As  the  wind  blew  very  hard, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  together  long ;  the  raft 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Luckily  for  Ben,  he  had  got  into  the  boat  with 
his  uncle.  But  their  provisions  were  soon  gone, 
the  burning  sun  shone  down  upon  their  heads,  and 
they  had  not  a  drop  of  water  to  wet  their  lips. 
"Oh!"  cried  Ben,  "I  wish  I  was  safe  at  the  dear 
old  cottage  again !"  And  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  his  kind  father  and  mother. 
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After  sailing  several  days,  during  which  they 
were  forced  to  work  at  the  oars,  although  they 
were  suffering  horribly  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
they  reached  Banguay,  a  small  island  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  Borneo.  Here  they  found  water. 

As  they  rambled  about  the  island,  they  met  two 
Malays, — a  savage  and  warlike  race  of  men,  very 
treacherous  and  blood-thirsty.  To  these,  Captain 
Mason  made  signs  that  they  wanted  food  ;  and  he 
offered  them  some  silver  spoons  which  he  had 
saved  from  the  wreck,  in  exchange.  The  Malays 
soon  brought  them  some  cocoa-nuts  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, which  the  sailors  took  to  their  boat. 

Next  morning  several  more  Malays  made  their 
appearance,  and  the  crew  went  on  shore  to  converse 
with  them  by  signs.  Soon  one  of  the  natives  threw 
a  spear  at  Captain  Mason,  which  struck  him  in 
the  breast.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  ; 
the  Malays  fighting  with  spears  and  knives.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crew  escaped  to  their  boats  ;  but 
the  captain,  mate,  and  several  of  the  seamen,  were 
cruelly  murdered.  Poor  Ben  was  horror-struck. 
He  had  seen  many  hardships  since  he  left  home, 
which  he  did  not  at  all  anticipate  when  he  resolved 
to  become  a  sailor  ;  but  this  scene  overpowered 
him.  The  groans  of  his  dying  uncle,  and  the  yells 
of  the  savages,  rung  continually  in  his  ears. 

The  small  stock  of  water  which  they  had  taken 
at  the  island  was  soon  gone,  and  again  the  unfor- 
tunate crew  suffered  greatly  from  thirst.  At  length 
they  reached  a  group  of  islands,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  more  Malays,  and  all  taken  prisoners. 
They  were  carried  to  the  island  of  Suba,  where 
they  were  kept  many  months  in  the  most  cruel 
slavery.  At  length,  having  arranged  matters,  the 
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sailors  one  night  stole  the  boats  of  the  Malays,  and 
having  bored  holes  in  all  but  one,  they  put  out  to 
sea  in  that,  with  the  hope  of  making  their  escape. 

The  Malays  soon  discovered  the  flight  of  their 
prisoners^  but  were  unable  to  overtake  them,  be- 
cause it  took  so  long  to  repair  the  boats  which  the 
sailors  had  left.  The  poor  fellows  arrived  safe  in 
Rio,  where  they  found  some  kind  Englishmen,  who 
fed  and  clothed  them,  and  paid  their  passages  in  a 
ship  bound  to  their  own  country. 

Ben  reached  his  father's  cottage  with  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  with  which  he  had  left  it. 
He  had  been  gone  rather  more  than  three  years, 
had  grown  much,  and  was  so  worn  out  with  toil 
and  suffering,  that  he  looked  much  like  an  old  man. 
Indeed,  his  parents  recognized  him  with  difficulty. 
His  feelings,  when  he  reached  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, completely  overpowered  him. 

With  the  kind  and  careful  nursing  of  his  affec- 
tionate mother,  he  soon  recovered  ;  but  the  scenes 
he  had  gone  through  completely  cured  him  of  his 
love  for  the  sea.  He  now  remains  at  home  with 
his  parents,  and  admonishes  all  his  young  friends 
not  to  seek  for  ease  and  happiness  on  the  uncertain 
ocean,  so  long  as  they  have  a  comfortable  home, 
with  all  its  endearments,  open  to  them. 
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I  love  to  look  upon  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  grey ; 
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For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice, 

And  the  light  of  a  merry  eye. 

Play  on,  play  on  ;   I  am  with  you  the*re, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  1  whoop  the  smother'd  call, 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 
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Go  at  moonlight's  fairy  hour, 
Where  the  silver  ripples  shine  ; 

Mark  a  little  lovely  flower — 
Be  that  lovely  ilow'ret  thine. 

Mild  as  heaven's  own  blue,  it  beameth 
Like  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky  ; 

Image  of  true  love,  it  seemeth 
To  the  heart  sweet  words  to  say. 

And  methinks  its  blue  eyes  glisten, 
Full  of  love  and  tender  thought, 

While  from  far  it  whispers  listen, 
Oh  !  forget,  forget  me  not ! 
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f  The  Picture  Alphabet,  or  ABC  in  Rhyme. 
The  Bouk  of  Domestic  Animals. 
The  Twelve  Brothers;  or  the  History  of  Joseph. 
Flowers  for  a  Juvenile  Garland. 
The  Village  Green  ;  or  Sports  of  Youth. 
The  Lite  of  Qur  Savior. 

Passion  and  Punishment;  a  Tale  for  Li*le  Girls, 
Hymns  for  Children,  in  Prose. 


The  Sports  of  Childhood. 
The  Little  Book  of  Trades. 


Book  of  Accidents ;  o 
I  Child's  First  Lessons  ; 


nings  to  the  Heedless. 
nfant  Primer. 


f  Simple  Poetry,  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

The  Little  Sisters ;  or  Emma  and  Caroline. 

The  Infant  Primer;  or  Picture  Alphabet. 

Infant  Hymns;  designed  for  Young  Children. 

Little  Rhymes,  for  Little  Folks. 
!  Emma  and  Louisa  ;  or  Wealth  and  Poverty. 

Easy  Lessons  ;  or  Buds  and  Blossoms  of  Learning. 

Short  Stories,  with  beautiful  Pictures. 

The  Passionate  Child  ;  a  Story  about  little  Ellen. 

Bible  History ;  or  Scripture  Stories. 
£       The  Poetic  Gift ;  or  Alphabet  in  Rhyme. 
VTell  Tale  Stories,  for  good  Girls  and  Boys. 
(  The  Whale,  and  the  Perils  of  the  Whale- Fishery. 

The  Flock  of  Sheep  ;  or  Familiar  Explanations. 

Museum  of  Foreign  Animals ;  or  History  of  Beasts. 

The  Child's  Own  Story  Book  ;  or  Simple  Tale's. 

Child's  Own  Sunday  Book;  or  Sabbath-Day  Ltssons. 

Sweets  for  Leisure  Hours;  or  Flowers  of  Instruction. 

Little  Lucy  ;  or  the  Pleasant  Day. 

Little  Helen  ;  or  a  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Naughty  Girl. 

The  Sun-Flower;  or  Poetical  Blossoms. 

Book  of  Bible  Stories. 

Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners. 
V  History  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Elephant. 
f  Animal  Biography:  or  Book  of  Natural  History. 

Mary  Richmond  ;  a  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Spoiled  Child. 

Instruction  and  Amusement  for  the  Young-. 
„       The  Little  Forget-Me-Not.     A  Token  of  Love. 
£       The  Snow-Drop:   a  Collection  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
'    ,   The  Little  Picture  Bible. 
£  \  Poetic  Gift ;  containing  Barbauld's  Hymns  in  Veroe. 

The  Gift  of  Friendship  ;   seasoned  with  Instruction. 

Si-It  ct  and  Amusing  Anecdotes  of  Animals. 
Ihe  Rose- Bud;  or  Poetic  Garland. 

The  Canine  Race  ;%a  brief  Natural  History  .of  Dogs. 
I  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Young. 


